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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 



The War and America's Educational Opportunity 
That the European war will prove America's educational gain no 
less than her commercial advantage is the judgment of Commissioner of 
Education P. P. Claxton. In the opinion of the national commissioner 
"thousands of students who have been attending universities in Europe 
will be obliged to look elsewhere for higher education, not only this year 
but perhaps for years to come." Particularly is this true of southern 
South America whose ambitious students have in the past attended 
German universities in large numbers. America should assume, he 
argues, the intellectual leadership of the world. 



Spanish in the High School 

The relation of the conflict to America is of moment to high schools 
also, because the war has already brought a new demand upon them. 
Already is there a clamor at the high-school gates for the installation of 
courses in Spanish. The opening of the Panama Canal and the closing 
of German trade to South America, in the opinion of C. L. Chandler, 
former minister to Peru, makes it imperative that the high schools teach 
Spanish. In this opinion Mr. Chandler is by no means alone. . 

The demand for Spanish raises, of course, the whole vexed question 
of the relative weight of cultural and of commercial considerations in 
teaching a foreign language. It is certainly true that an indiscriminat- 
ing adoption of Spanish merely because Spanish is in the air will lead 
nowhere. The innovation, if it comes, should come only after a thought- 
ful weighing of the merits of the proposed study against the merits of the 
standard language courses. It is obvious that not every boy is going to 
rush to South America as a commercial traveler. Whether for the great 
majority of high-school students Spanish would prove rich enough in 
cultural advantages to be rated with German or French or Latin is at 
least an open question. 

Against High-School Sororities 
Another forward step in the war on high-school sororities was taken 
with great good sense by the college sororities themselves. The action 
was authorized at the last pan-Hellenic congress of the college organi- 
zations. A letter setting forth the stand taken by the convention was 
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sent to high-school principals throughout the country at the opening of 
the fall term this year. It declares that after September, 1915, no girl 
"who has been a member of a so-called sorority or other secret society 
of similar nature" in "a high school or other school of equivalent stand- 
ing" will be admitted to any chapter of the several Greek-letter societies 
signing the statement. The little fling at "so-called" sororities, pleas- 
antly reminiscent of the " Simon-pure brand," is a bit delicious, but the 
action is sane, comes after much careful deliberation, and should prove 
a convenient weapon in the hands of principals of high schools. The 
congress deserves unqualified indorsement for its position. 



Sensible Directions for Study 

The DeKalb (Illinois) Township High School puts upon its bulletin 
board and into the hands of its students a study bulletin opening with 
the assertion, "These points in regard to study, if followed, will help 
you get your lessons in less time, and to remember them longer." 

The suggestions made by the bulletin are nine in number: 

1. Study away from interruption. — Have a definite place for study where 
you won't be interrupted. 

2. Concentrate. — Put your attention on your work. That is, don't let your 
mind wander to what people are saying, to look out the window, to think of 
other things. In other words, concentration helps study. 

3. Get regular study habits.— Have a definite time for study. Make up 
your mind always to have the same time for your work and in the end you 
will get a habit so that work will be easier. 

4. Understand the topic. — In starting to work on your lesson be sure that 
you understand it. Do not try to study topics that don't mean anything to 
you. If the trouble is in words, get your dictionary and look them up. If 
the trouble is in the topic itself, ask the teacher to help you. Men who 
know tell us that it is much easier to learn lessons when they are understood 
than it is when the person does not understand them. Take advantage of 
this fact. 

5. Reason about it. — Read the lesson over as a whole, then try to pick 
out the important points in each paragraph. A well-written paragraph has 
one topic. Do not try to learn everything in the lesson, but pick out the 
chief things and relate the minor topics to them. It is a good plan to under- 
score the most important sentence in each paragraph. But don't underscore 
four or five sentences. Too much underscored is worse than no underscoring. 
Next make out a list of the most important topics in the lessons. 

Then, having closed your book, try to give the most important facts 
about these topics out loud, or write out the material on paper. Do not open 
your book for help if you cannot recall a topic. Do the best you can until you 
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have been over the whole lesson. Then open your book and see what you have 
failed to recall. 

6. Review often. — If you can, study your lesson at two different times, 
that is, study it at night and review it in the morning before going to class. 
Men who have studied the way the mind works tell us this review helps one 
to remember. 

7. Recite and review again. — Repeating what you know and review are the 
most important parts in mastering any material whether a rule in mathe- 
matics, a topic in history, or a principle in science. It is a good plan to review 
hard topics from week to week. 

8. "Will to learn." — Finally, make up your mind that you can learn. 
It has been found from experience that when people have the "will to learn," 
the mind will work much more easily. Do not say, "I can't learn it. I am 
not interested in it." When you get this attitude it is almost impossible to 
do successful work. 

9. Talk over your work. — Talk over your school work at home. Tell about 
the interesting things in history, in English, or in science, or your hard prob- 
lems in mathematics. This will help you master your work. 

The nine phrases summarizing the paragraphs are proof of the 
common-sense and pedagogical soundness of the injunctions. The 
movement for a longer school day and a multiplication of study periods 
is valuable largely in so far as the more frequent study periods are made 
periods of study and not periods of intellectual sloth. The importance 
of right habits of study is so much greater than the importance of infor- 
mation to be gained from studies that it hardly needs proof. The actual 
facts picked up in high school by the average student will remain rela- 
tively insignificant in amount. But if the habits of study learned in 
high school are vicious, the multiplication of so-called study periods will 
prove far from a blessing. Hence the importance of supervised study 
in the new scheme. 

This importance is almost mathematically demonstrable. If in a 
half-hearted attempt to learn a French verb the student spends three 
hours compounded of desultory "study," frequent glances out the win- 
dow, and a dreamy state of blankness, and if the task might be learned 
by right methods in one hour, he obviously could save himself two hours 
for other purposes. Multiply these two wasted hours by the number of 
pupils doing the same thing, and the sum total of wasted time becomes 
tremendous. 

DeKalb Township High School, together with others which believe 
habit formation is at least of equal importance with the absorption of 
facts, may some time be able to scorn the accusation commonly leveled at 
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high schools by the business man: "When we take your high-school 
graduates they have to forget all their school habits and learn the ones 
that go in our places of business." In the words of Superintendent 
Maxwell, two great aims of the teacher in the school are "to cultivate 
in both teachers and pupils the habit of concentration — giving the whole 
mind and energy to the task immediately at hand" and "to cultivate 
the habit of systematic reflection." 



Supervising Leisure-Hour Activities 

The DeKalb plan has as its purpose the formation of right habits of 
intensive study through the supervision of the pupils' preparation of 
their work. Mr. W. L. Miller, principal of the University of Wisconsin 
High School, feels that leisure-hour pursuits offer an equally valuable 
opportunity for right habits of life. Correct habits of leisure are perhaps 
as important as correct habits of labor. And as the DeKalb plan has a 
twofold aim, so the supervising of leisure time has a double object: the 
breaking down of an unwholesome use of this time, and the building up 
of a wholesome use of it. 

Young people through their own initiative are interested in special activities 
not included in the formal courses of study [says Mr. Miller] .... Such 
border-line pursuits may be made fruitful in the lives of pupils and worthy of 
recognition by the school. An obvious example is music pursued under private 
control. Instances often arise out of school studies, such as photography, 
wireless telegraphy, making historical or scientific collections, extensive read- 
ings in particular fields, conspicuous work in school enterprises, special achieve- 
ment in the application of manual or artistic skill, etc. 

[Pupils] desiring to receive credit for such activities must make definite 
arrangements with the principal before beginning a particular piece of work 

so that a clear understanding may be had as to requirements Mere 

routine work involving no progress in learning or skill can not be considered. 
It is the purpose, however, to provide a way for giving credit for systematic 
effort and definite attainment in these lines so long as these activities carry 
with them some educational value. 

Pupils are encouraged to centralize their activities. Furthermore, 

the use of the term "vocational motive" is not restricted to a narrow vocation. 
The essential characteristic of any vocational motive is its tendency to lean 
forward; herein lies its value. It may be that the dominant motive centers 
in an ambition to go to college, or a desire to enter early in life some particular 
occupation, or simply a keen ambition to excel in whatever is undertaken — 
a delight in a sense of mastery Later in life this pursuit may develop 
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into a particular vocation by means of which a living is made, or it may become 
an avocation which provides a means of relief from the stress of office and 
business and also gives increased capacity to appreciate the values of life. 

Amid the cry for vocational training, by which is too often meant 
merely a narrow artisan or mechanical skill, Mr. Miller's insistence upon 
the avocational values of leisure is at once refreshing and sane, a needed 
corrective in the movement for the vocational alone. 



Credit in City Schools for Bible Instruction 

In various high schools special applications of supervising pupils' 
activities, in both labor and leisure hours, are being attempted. A sig- 
nificant experiment in the vexed field of Bible instruction is under way 
in Austin, Texas. It is worthy the study of all administrators who face 
the problem of "doing something with the Bible." 

The Austin school board at a recent meeting voted to extend credit 
toward graduation for the study of the Bible. In doing this it follows 
the policy which has worked admirably at the University of Texas, by 
which courses given by the association of religious teachers are credited 
toward the A.B. degree. The action of the school board was due to a 
petition from the Austin church council in which the Sunday-school 
superintendents' association also joined. 

This council requested that as much as one unit of credit be granted 
toward high-school graduation to all students regularly enrolled, who 
pass an examination upon a course of study as outlined by the council. 
It was proposed that the instruction conform to the following conditions: 

o) Teachers who give such a biblical course must hold a first grade state 
teacher's certificate, or, in the absence of a certificate, must, in the judgment 
of the city superintendent of schools and committee on teachers, possess the 
training represented by such a certificate. 

b) At least forty consecutive minutes of class instruction must be given 
each week for nine months. 

c) A separate room, to insure proper conditions of attention and control, 
must be provided for the class. 

d) Maps of Palestine and vicinity, adequate for the presentation of the 
course, must be provided. 

e) A blackboard, adequate in size, must form part of the equipment. 

f) A reference library, though not required, is urged as essential to the 
best results. 

g) The course of study is practically the same as that of the graded lessons 
for the intermediate department published by the International Sunday School 
Association. 
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The Bible instruction for credit is to be done in the city churches. 
The plan avoids the union of state and church. There is no effort to 
give any religious instruction in the city school, and even the expense of 
the plan is borne by the churches. In turn, they are free to give the 
instruction as they wish, making it devotional, dogmatic, doctrinal, or 
evangelical; and the high school examines the students only on the his- 
torical, geographical, or biographical materials. In other states where 
this plan is in operation the Jews, Catholics, and Protestants heartily 
indorse the system. At its meeting in March the Texas State Sunday 
School Association authorized a commission of twenty educators and 
religious leaders of the state to promote this plan of correlation of 
religious and secular instruction, which is argued will help solve the 
problem of a complete education. 



The Power of the Superintendent of Schools 

In two Michigan cities, Marquette and Detroit, a familiar issue is 
to the fore. What power in important administrative matters shall be 
given to the superintendent of schools ? How closely shall his actions 
be circumscribed by the decisions of a board composed of men and 
women who, in the nature of things, can not be experts in school 
management ? 

The Detroit Board of Education refused to extend to its superin- 
tendent increased power in the appointing of teachers and in the choice 
of textbooks. On the other hand the School Board of Marquette re- 
cently expressed the opinion that the city superintendent should have 
increasing jurisdiction over these and similar matters of administrative 
detail. 

That the Marquette action is correct there can be no doubt. Con- 
ditions in school administration are similar to the management of a 
large business. A man at the head of a big commercial enterprise is 
given a free hand. He is unhampered by the actions of various com- 
mittees of his board of directors, who retain the duties of hiring his 
employees and determining what tools and machines he shall use. In 
the business world a superintendent stands or falls by the results he 
obtains. This he is willing to do. This he understands before he takes 
the job. He is distinctly unwilling to have details of management in 
any considerable degree dictated by a board of directors who in all 
probability fall far below him in the understanding of the particular 
work he is to do. The business superintendent is, of course, guided in 
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matters of general policy, of expansion and retraction, by the combined 
wisdom of his board of directors. However when he becomes harassed 
unduly by such officials in matters that are or ought to be wholly in the 
power of the administrative head, if he is a man of initiative and ability, 
he soon resigns and seeks a more congenial field. 

The editor of the Marquette Journal, commending the action of the 
board, puts this truth sanely and forcefully: 

No board of school trustees that insists in having its fingers in the employ- 
ment of the teachers and other detail that should properly be disposed of by 
the superintendent will be able to keep in its employ a virile, redblooded man 
who feels himself up to his work and has a proper pride in it. The only kind 
of superintendent such a board can retain indefinitely is some comparatively 
weak man who is principally concerned to know that his salary gives him 
enough to live on, and perhaps a little over at the end of the year. And a man 
of this stamp will never vitalize a school system and make it most highly 
efficient. 

The Marquette School Board has been on the wrong track for several years 
and thus Marquette has not obtained from its schools the returns in efficiently 
educated children that it has a right to expect, in view of its expenditure on 
them. If the board will follow the course it has showed some indication of 
taking, confer ample authority on its superintendent in matters of school 
administration, including the personnel of the teaching force, and then will 
hold that official responsible for a high standard of work in the schools, as well 
as for the spirit of the teaching corps and the children, the community will be 
able to look for much better things than it has had in the past few years. 



A Danger That Needs Investigation 

At a recent meeting of a prominent medical society in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Dr. W. J. DuBois declared that in the indiscriminate use of 
free textbooks there exists a serious menace to the health of the pupils. 
He asserts, seemingly upon reliable authority, that certain disease germs 
live in books for periods exceeding six months; that diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and grippe germs thus living may be transmitted to the one who 
uses the book; and that the most scientific methods of fumigation and 
sterilization are powerless to kill the virulent organisms. 

If these assertions are proven facts, the concluding argument against 
the use of free textbooks has been said. Indeed, school libraries and 
public libraries as well ought to be interested in determining exactly to 
what extent such danger really exists. Here is a fruitful field to call to 
the attention of medical officers. 



